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‘ST TOW did you like the Academy party ?” 

“Tt was very nice,” some one said. We 
are pleased to say that these parties are second 
to none in the city, not only for pleasant asso- 
ciations, but for order and smoothness. We 
have no class distinctions, or if so, they are 
very obscure and individual. We earnestly 
trust that every student will take it upon him- 
self or herself to retain the fair name we have 
gained, by frowning down any appearance of 
rowdyism or uncouthness. 

It we desire to invite a friend to share in 
this pleasant recreation, let us be sure that his 
character is above reproach. We do not want 
our atmosphere to be tainted in the least with 
the fumes of tobacco nor liquor. We want to 
hear only the purest of language wherever we 
are, but especially should we be polite and 
genteel in the presence of our sisters. 

We desire to so conduct ourselves as yet to 
be a worthy example to any of the youth of 
Zion. Not that we would be better than any, 
but that we will learn to educate not only our 
intellectual and moral or religious natures, but 
also the best part of our social selves. We 
may be all diamonds in the rough, but it would 
be much better to be polished diamonds, 


COREA MEE AE AEE EEE EAE MEME AEM MED AME MEP MEE AEE 


VARIOUS TOPICS. 
DAILY PROGRAM. 


Normal and Academic Departments. 
9-10 a.m. 
Theology in all departmeuts. 
Physical culture, Ladies, Room XVI, Saturday, 
Miss Babcock. 
Military Drill, Saturday, E. Maeser. 
10-11 a. m. 
M. I. A., Normal, Room A, Dr. Hardy. 
Physical Geography A, Room B, Prof. Wolfe. 
Philology A, Room ©, Prot. Whiteley. 
Rhetoric A, Room F, Prof. Nelson. 
Grammar A, Room G, Prof. Brimhall. 
Algebra B, Room H, Wilford MeKendrick. 
Chemistry A, Room XT, W. I. Rydalch. 
Physical Culture, Gentlemen’s section, Satur- 
day, Room XVI, Miss Babcock. 
11-12 a. m. 

Pedagogies A, History, Room A, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, Prof. Cluft. 
Logic B, Room A, Tuesday and Thursday, 

Prot. Whiteley 


Geology A, Room B, Prof. Wolfe. 

Commercial Law and Civil Government, Room 
C, Prof. Eggertsen. 

Arithmetic A, Room E, Wilford McKendrick, 

Rhetoric B and Comp. C, Room F, Prof. Nel- 
son. 

Arithmetic B, Room G, Prof. Brimhall. 

German C, Room H, Emil Maeser. 

Chemistry B, Room XI, Dr. Phillips. 

Physiology A, Room XVI, Dr. Hardy. 

Elocution, Room XVI, Saturday, Miss Bab- 
cock. 

12-1 p. m. 

Latin C, Room B, Prof. Wolfe. 

Greek A, Room C, Prof. Whiteley. 

U. 8. Ilistory and Geography A, Room G, 
Prof. Brimhal]l.  * 

German A, Room II, E. Maeser. 

Book-keeping A, Room XVI, Prof. Keeler. 

1-2 p. m. 
M. I. Normal, Room A, Dr, Hardy, 


English Literature A, Room ©, Prof. Whiteley. 
Algebra A, Room E, O. W. Andelin. 
Drawing A, Room F, E. Maeser. 
Physics B, Room NI, Dr, Phillips. 
Physical Culture, Room XIV, Friday, Miss 
Babcock, 
Norma] Training School, 
2-3 p. m. 
Latin A, Room B, Prot. Whiteley, 
Geometry A, Room E, O. W. Andelin. 
GrammarA, Section Il. Room G, Prof, Brim- 
hall. 
French A, Room H, Dr, Phillips. 
Reading A, Room XVI, Monday and Wednes- 
day, Prof. Nelson. 
Singing, Room XVI, Tuesday and Thursday, 
Prof. Giles. 
Physical Culture, Room XVI, F, Miss Babcock. 
3-4 p. m. 
Psychology A, Room A, Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, Prof. Clutt. 
Theory of Teaching B, Room A, Tuesday and 
Thursday, Prof. Cluft. 
Theory of Teaching A, Room G, Prof, Brim- 
hall. 
Trigonometry A, Room H, Dr. Phillips. 
4-5 p.m. 
Ladies’ Glee Club, Monday and Wednesday, 
Room A, Prof. Giles, 
Gentlemen Glee Club, Tuesday and Friday, 
Room A, Prof. Giles. 
Military Drill, Tuesday, E. Maeser, 
Norr.—Rooms on the basement floor are 
numbered with the Roman numbers X, XT, 
ete.; those on the first floor, with Arabie 1, 
2.5, ete., those on the second floor, with the 


letters of the alphabet A, B, ete., 


MUSICALE. 


The following is the program of the musicale 


to be given in the library on Saturday, 13th) 


inst., under the auspices of the musical con-| 
servatory. The price of admission will be. 
twenty-five cents, | 


1. Selection Orchestra. 

2. Prayer. 

3, Piano Trio.....““June Bug’s Dance”’....(Holst) 
Carrie Peterson, Ruchel Edwards, 


Sarah Giles. 


4... Sones. «: “Poor Little Dolly”’.....(Schleftarth) 
Lulu Gates. 
5. Piano Solo..“ Joyful Peasants,”..(Shumann) 
Lillian Loveland, Eva Maeser. 
6. Vocal Duet...“ Silver Moon’’...(C. A. W hite) 


Lois Lyman, Frank Evans. 
(oper Wands: 0... LG Vso) aay see (Meyer) | 
Amy Brown, Florence Clark, D. P. Jensen, 
Nellie Thornton. 
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8. Tenor Solo..“*Where Art Thou ?”...... (Juch) 

Fred Graham. 
Ge elmane SUMO r ee t..1.5, Pe etabacneehisiahs (Strebog) 


Alice Young, Hattie Elliot, Leona Carrol, 
10, Carnet Solo.,-... Orchestra accompaniment 
Ed. Olson. 


Wil SOT amo, BOLO scab uaa vee hoe uaeas eines ne Selected 
Lillian Roberts. 

Tesco nt nam sisi tei siaeng bares. Larue tes 
docldae ca aN “March des Phantoms’’........(Holst) 
Carl Reid, Lois Lyman, Eva and Nettie 
Maeser. 
as RECITATION ota aatent eaten ts eoateeons Selected 


Kstella Jaques, 
14. Mandolin and Guitar...‘‘Passions of Love” 
Dr. Huff, Stanley, Partridge. 


15. Quartette..““Good Night ”’.....(H. A. White) 
Ovanda Whitbeck, Maud Gardner, 
D. P. Jensen, Hf. M. Warner. 
RA oy oie ne atie's vies aus cmmravesinene aenrreee Orchestra 


Musical conductor, 
OTILLA MAESER. 
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THEORY’ AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. 


NOTES ON TEACHING. 
Taeory B. 
NOTES FROM PROF. CLUFF’S LECTURES. 
RATICH, 


(1571-1635), was in a marked degree the 
heir of the educational thought of Luther. 
He claimed to have discovered a novel art of 
teaching, called didactics, by which he could 
teach the Latin, Greek and Hebrew languages 
in six months. Nevertheless, Ratich had some 
excellent pedagogical ideas. Everything 
should be taught in its own time and order and 
according to the natural method in_ pass- 
ing from the more easy to the more diffi- 


cult. Only one thing should be learned at a 
time. The same thing should be repeated 


several times. In every case we should pro- 
ceed by induction and experiment. Everything 
should be learned without coercion. 

But Ratich was more of a chariatan and 
demagogue than real teacher, and failed to 
earry out with any success the excellent ideas 
contained in his maxims. 


COMENIUS. 

This educator more than any other we have 
so tar considered deserves the careful attention 
of the student. He has been called, and 
rightly so, perhaps, the ‘father of modern 
methods.” The philosophy of Bacon and the 
excellent precepts of Ratich are by him made 
applicable to the schools, and put into practice. 


\ing necessary reforms. 


sal school. 


HIS LIFE. 


Comenuis lived in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. He was as a Moravian by 
birth and was an earnest worker in_ that 
peculiar religious sect called Moravian Breth- 
ren, 

Even while yet a pupil, he discovered grave 
fault in the prevailing method of teaching. 
When he became a teacher, he set about mak- 
Driven from Moravia 
during the persecutions of his brethren by the 
Catholics, he went to Poland and there con- 
tinued his school labors. Here he conceived 
the idea of establishing a Pansophy or univer- 
He went to England by invitation 
of Parliament in behalf of his scheme, but war 
breaking out about this time nothing came ot 
his visit. From England, by invitation of the 
Swedish government, he went to Sweden and 
there for six years wrote text books, and in- 
augurated reforms in schools. In Transalvania 
he established and successfully conducted a 
model school. He taught in twenty different 
cities throughout Europe. 


HIS WORKS. 


Comenius wrote twenty books, the principal 
ones of which are, the Didatica Magna, the 
Janua, the Vestibulum, the Artium, and the 
Orbis Pictus. All of these except the first being 
excellent text books. The first was a general 
treatise on education. 
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EDUCATIONAL MAXIMS. 


‘“‘In the place of dead books, why should we 
not open the living book of nature?” “To 
instruct the young is not to beat into them by 
repetition a mass of words, phrases, sentences, 
and opinions gathered out of authors; but it 
is to open their uuderstanding through things.” 
‘““We must ofter to the young, not the shadows 
of things but the things themselves.” ‘“In- 
struction should commence with the real 
observation of things, and not with a verbal 
description of them.” 


FENLON, 


(1651-1715,) preceptor to the Duke of Bour- 
goyne, shows how strong education is in 
changing the very natureof men. The prince, 
“a born terror,” as St. Simon called him, was 
changed in his nature by the mild and pen- 
etrating influence of Fenelon into an accom- 
plished man, almost a saint 


METHODS OF FENELON. 


“By turns serious and tender, mild and 
severe,’ expresses his methods in moral in- 
struction and in discipline. The indirect 
methods of correcting a fault was a favorite 
one, Fables were written and used with happy 
results. If a given subject of study was dis- 
tasteful to his pupil, the teacher passed to 
another. Everything must be pleasurable. 
Indirect instructions rather than heavy didactic 
lessons were resorted to. In this way Fenelon 
succceeded in captivating the attention of the 
young duke. 


RESULTS, 


Compayre says: “It seems like a paradox to 
say that Fenelon was too successful in his 
educational apostleship, and yet this is the truth. 
Under his hand the prince became in all respects 
the image of his master. He was rather a 
monk than a king.” 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


Ov the education of girls, Fables, The Dia- 
2 ’ 
a) 
logues of the Dead, Telemachus, were the 
principal works of Fenelon. 


LOCKE, 
(1652-1704), was above all else a psychologist, 


but the step from psychology is so short that 
he easily becomes authority in education. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


Locke has summed up the requirements of 
a physical education to the following: ‘Much 


idren, 


air, sleep. and exercise, a simple diet, no wine 
or strong liquor, little or no medicine at all; 
garments that are neither too tight nor too 
warm; finally, and above all, the habit of 
keeping the head aud feet cold, of often bath- 
ing the feet in cold water and exposing them 
to dampness.” 


MORAL EDUCATION, 


This, Locke thinks, takes precedence of in- 
struction so-called. He would appeal to the 
child’s sense of honor and fear of shame. He 
strongly condemns corporal punishment. 
Locke’s intellectual education was one of 
utility. He would educate, not men of letters, 
but practical men, men of business and of 
labor, All studies that do not directly pre- 
pare, for practical life are condemned. He 
looks to information rather than formation, 


ATTRACTIVE STUDIES. 


All studies should be attractive. ‘They 
(the children) may be taught to read, without 
perceiving it to be anything but a sport, and 
play themselves into that which others are 
whipped for.” No one before Locke saw so 
clearly the needs of activity and liberty in the 
development of a child, 

To the question: “Should there be learning 
by heart?” Locke gives a strong negative 
reply. 

We come now to the pedagogy of the six- 
teenth century, and we shall see that the phil- 
osophical and lay spirit predominates over the 
ecclesiastical. 

One of the greatest educational events of 
this century was the publication of Rousseau’s 
Emile. Compayre has thus spoken of the 
book: ‘* He—Rousseau—composed a book 
endowed with endless vitality, half romance, 
half essay, the grandest monument of human 
thought on the subject of education. The 
Emile, in fact, is not a work of ephemeral 
polemics, nor simply a practical manual of 
pedagogy, but is a general system of education, 
a treatise on psychology and moral training, 
a profound analysis of human nature.” 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF EMILE, 


We cannot here analyze the work, but will 
consider only a few general principles. 

1, Innocence and perfect goodness of chil- 
“Everything is good as it comes from 
the hands of the author of nature. 

2. Society is wicked and corrupt, and it is 
from that all evil comes. 

3. Hach age, each state of life has its proper 
perfection and a sort of maturity which is its 
OW!. 
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4. The proper school is nature. 

5. Education is negative up to the age ot 12 
or 14 years. 

6. Mothers are to nurse and care for their 
children. 

7. Education of the senses. ‘‘ The first facul- 
ties which are formed and perfected in us are 
the senses. These then are the first which 
should be cultivated; but these are the very 
ones which we forget or neglect most. (The 
book should be read by every teacher.) 


PESTALOZZI,\|(1745-1827.) 


Schools in Switzerland as in Germany were 
in a very poor condition. Teachers were 
gathered up at hazard, poorly paid for work, 
and poorly qualified. Many had to do menial 
work to help supp rt themselves and family. 

In the midst of this wretched state of affairs, 
Pestalozzi, one of the greatest modern educa- 
tors appeared. He was a teacher by nature 
and worked all his life for children. “It is 
death or success” he says. ‘My zeal to ae- 
complish the dream of my life would have 
carried me through fire. 

Pestalozzi was a man of feeling or emotion 
rather than of reason and reflection. He was 
simple in his habits of life, and devotedly 
attached to children. His great love for hu- 
manity and tender devotion to children caused 
him to become a teacher. Little Jacob, his 
son, was his first pupil, and the ‘“ Fathers’ 
Journal” noting every day the progress of the 
child showed the strict application of Rous- 
seau’s educational thoughts; things before 
words; the intuition of sensible objects; the 
constant endeavor to diffuse joy and good 
humor over education. 


SCHOOLS IN WHICH PESTALOZZI TAUGHT. 


The Asylum at Neuhof, the Asylum at 
Stanz, the Institute at Bergdorf, and the Insti- 
tute at Yverdun were the schools in which 
Pestalozzi taught. 


PESTALOZZI A WRITER. 


The principal works written by Pestalozzi 
are “Leonard and Gertrude’? and ‘ How 
Gertrude Teaches her Children.” 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING, 


Pestalozzi insisted on the necessity of devel- 
oping the soul through what is within ‘“* Man 
it is within yourself, it is in the inner sense of 
your power that resides nature’s instruments 
for your development.” 

Intuition, or the direct observation of 
nature, was insisted upon: “ The child wishes 
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nothing to intervene between himself and 
nature.” 

Pestalozzi insisted that a child should be 
developed, not trained. Instructions should be 
addressed to the intelligence not the memory. 
When thought is clearly conceived, there is no 
difficulty in expressing it. All instruction 
should be from the simple to the complex, 
from the concrete to the abstract. 


MAXIMS OF PEDAGOGY. 


“Intuition is the basis of instruction.” ‘“Lan- 
guage ought to tollow the natural order of 
development, and not that of synthetic exposi- 
tion.” ‘The individuality of the child is 
sacred,” 

PESTALOZZI AS A SCHOLAR. 


Pestalozzi was not well educated. He de- 
clares himself that he had not read a book in 
thirty years. 

FROEBEL, (1792-1852,) 


continued the work of his master, Pestalozzi, 
adding, however, his own characteristics. 
From his earliest years he manifested peculiar 
traits of character. He was dreamy and relig- 
ious. Ardently enamored of nature, he 
thought he saw in the crystals and stones, in 
the plants and flowers, lessons in morality. He 
followed many occupations before entering the 
school, but when once he taught he was sure 
he had been born a teacher, 


HIS WORKS. 


The first was the ‘Treatise on Sphericity.” 
He considered a sphere as the ideal form and 
calls it the prototype of all unity and of' all 
forms. Compayre says: “In reading the 
Treatise on Sphericity, we are sometimes 
tempted to enquire whether we have to do 
with a well talented mind or whether an 
exuberant imagination has not caused the 
author to loose the consciousness of his own 
reality.” 

“The Education of Man” is perhaps the 
most worthy of being read, but in many places 
is somewhat confused. 

“The Kindergarten” was the master con- 
ception of Froebel. This did not occur to him 
all at once, but rather was of a slow growth. 

Some writers think that the works of 
Comenius suggested to him the idea, while by 
others it is claimed that the idea occurred to 
him by seeing a child play ball. 

The principle underlying the Kindergarten 
is to direct systematically the early eftorts of 
the child, as manifest in his plays, to the proper 
development of his Faculties. 
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PEDAGOGY OF FROEBEL. 


The Pedagogy of Froebel may be summed 
up in the following: 

1. The child’s taste for observation. 

2. The need for activity, the taste for con- 
struction. 

3. The sentiment of personality. 

Having considered briefly the definition and 
history of education we are prepared to enter 
more directly into its theory. 


I.—SOME THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION IN GENERAL. 

Much of success depends. upon our having 
at the start a clear and correct idea of the pur- 
poses and eud of education. This can be ob- 
tained only by deep and continued study on 
the subject, in the hght of historical facts and 
with a clear conception of present and future 
needs. 

James Mills says, ‘‘ The end of education is 
to render the individual as much as possible 
an instrument of happiness, first to himself, 
and next to other beings.” 

“The purposes of education,” says Plato, 
“is to give to the body and to the soul all the 
beauty and all the perfection of which they 
are capable.” 

The school can be but one factor, in accom- 
plishing the great purposes of education as 
quoted above. Society, the home, the church, 
ete, must also bear their part. We are inter- 
ested now in discovering the part which the 
school must perform, 

It is quite evident that the curriculum of 
studies has increased considerably since the 
time of the “Seven Liberal Arts.” The sciences 
have been added, mathematics extended and 
the number of languages increased. More 
than ever before, too, the schools are required 
to care tor the physical and moral education. 

Ot late years physical education under the 
name of manual training has been considera- 
bly emphasized until now, in the minds of 
many it is made to include the teaching of 
trades. Manual training is forgotten as a 
means of intellectual culture and is thought of 
only as an end. Is it not possible that in this 
we are apt to go too far? Will we not in time 
take upon ourselves as school teachers more 
than we can rightly do, and by failure bring 
the school justly into ill-repute ? 

The question is worthy of our most serious 
thought. As long as the schools cannot do all 
for the child necessary to to be done, it is well 
to assume to do only that which is legitimate 
and which it can do well, leaving to the church 
and the family their portion of work and re- 
sponsibility. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


THE NEW NATURAL SCIENCE. 


BY PROF. WOLFE. 


This is an age of educational reform as well 
as of intellectual progress. Not only have so- 
called “Quiney Methods” been applied success- 
fully to elementary school work, but in the 
highest departments of university life a radical 
change is apparent. Glittering generalities 
have been succeeded by tangible and positive 
facts, and we are becoming specialists in this line 
or in that. Today it would be impossible for the 
most learned scientist upon the face of the earth 
to produce a “Cosmos.” The field is too vast, 
Even the special instructor cannot hope to im- 
part all there is to know about any one branch 
of science. He can but lay a foundation, in- 
culeate a love, point out a way; the student 
must do the rest. 

The protozoan has supplanted the African 
lion; the cell structure of lichens is of more 
importance than the naming of the species of 
Rannuculacex, and a good microscope is ot in- 
finitely greater value in the hands of the be- 
ginner in natural science than are a dozen 
so-called manuals. The study of Natural His- 
tory is today a study of lifein varied forms and 
phases, not an analysis and determination of 
vertebrates and planeroganes. 

Both zoology and botany rest upon that most 
modern and interesting of special sciences— 
biology. The same methods employed in 
teaching one science should be used in the 
other. Microscope, laboratory, field work and 
note book—these are the essentials. Especially 
in this inter-mountain region must the student 
be trained to self-reliance and accurate, individ- 
ual observation. We have, as yet, no manual 
or text-books adapted to the region in which 
we live. The Pacific Railway Reports, Fortieth 
Parallel Survey and Rothbrock Reports are 
works too expensive for the student, in fact 
they cannot be procured at the present time in 
any bookstore in America. Nor are they com- 
plete. The scientist who hurries through a 
vast district of country during a summer vaca- 
tion knows less of its animal and vegetable life 
than does a trained observer (though he be no 
scientist) who lives in the same region. And 
it is today the particular province of the de- 
partment of natural science in our secondary 
schools to make the observer a scientist and to 
make the scientist an observer. 

It is of more importance to know why the 
beautiful “earth star” has a double covering to 
its spore fruit, and why its rays absorb mois- 
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ture unequally, than to know that its name is 
Geaster hygrometicus. A knowledge of the 
toxic element in the rattlesnake’s venom is 
today a greater mark of a scientist than the 
ability to speak of the rattlesnake as Crotalus 
herridus. The linguistic dexterity with which 
@ person can repeat the Latin and Greek nom- 
enclature of the scientific world is no longer 
regarded as proof positive of advanced scien- 
tific attainmeut, nor does the collecting and 
naming of fifty flowering plants make a botan- 
ist. And that which is said in regard to botany 
has equal force with any other branch of. nat- 
ural science. 

As well call conchology the whole of zoology 
as the old method of studying flowering plants 
the whole of botany. Plants are living things, 
having a definite relation to the whole organic 
world and a knowledge of the lower and sim- 
pler forms is imperative tor any intelligent com- 
prehension of the structure of the higher ones. 
There is one disadvantage to the drone in the 
new method of studying science. It involves 
greater work on the part of both teacher and 
pupil, and it would be well to have this fully 
understood before the course in natural science 
is elected by any student in the B. Y. Acad- 
emy. “The old text book science course,” 
says Prof. Campbell, of the Leland Stanford 
Junior University, “‘may be safely reeommend- 
ed as involving no undue mental strain.” But 


“To him who in the love of nature 
Holds communion with her visible forms’’ 


the glorious prospect of original investigation, 
the treading of new paths, the fact of being a 
leader and not a follower, more than compen- 
sate for all the danger involved by too close ap- 
plieation to the work in hand. Asa rule, it is 
only the routine text-book student that wearies 
in well-doing, and he should not be blamed for 
this. As well try to arouse in one who is born 
deaf an appreciation of the “Jupiter Sym- 
phony” as awaken a love of science from a 
printed page. It is to the realization of this 
fact that we today owe a new natural science. 


LEAVES FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 
A Ratt River Aviary. 


WALTER M. WOLFE. 
On my return I found that the grouse had 
4 : mr : 
made but a short flight. They were absolutely 
unaccustomed to the presence of man and so 
seven of them fell easy victims to my gun. 


Five were dressed for supper and what a sup-| 


per that was—venison, killed the previous day, 


trout, grouse, wild-gooseberry pie, sarvice- 
berry pudding, hot biscuits and coftee! I 
think our cook earned his wages. After sup- 
per I skinned and examined the two most per- 
fect of my trophies. The grayish-buft breast 
spotted with V-shaped marks of rich vandyke 
brown, the prolongation of the middle pair of 
tail feathers and the absence of any neck ruft 
showed me that I had secured my first 
specimens of pediocaetes phasiannellus colmebianus 
—the “Columbian sharp-tailed grouse ” of the 
naturalist and the “willow grouse” of the 
cowboy. It isthe game bird par excellence of 
the northern rockies and the daintiest feeder 
of all our pheasants. The craws of those that 
I examined contained nothing but rose haws 
aud bear-berries, Page after page could be 
written about this bird and the result of my 
summer studies of this species alone filled 
when printed a pamphlet more than twice the 
size of the Norma. But I have selected the 
western rufted grouse found in Slate and 
Provo Canyons, as the subject for an ornitho- 
logical monograph; hence the beautiful willow 
grouse will have a rest. 

The following day we journeyed ten miles 
up Raft River to the ranch of the “ Winecup”’ 
cattle outfit. Their log cabin was our camp 
for a month and here I endeavored to make 
an aviary. One afternoon, as I was riding 
through the sagebrush a burrowing owl flew 
from beneath my horse’s feet. I was not long 
in discovering her nest and the two young 
birds therein, were soon on their way to camp. 
Mow they hissed and pecked! It is a curious 
tact that owls always attack with their bills and 
hawks with their claws. I made a cage of 
willows and here I placed my captives. For 
a day or two they refused to eat; then they 
took bread and milk and grasshoppers from my 
hand with as much relish as though I had 
been their natural nurse. 

The next day I secured a pair of young dusky 
grouse (Dendragapus obscurus). These too, went 
into the aviary and while they never quarreled 
with the owls, there was not the delightful 
family harmony that I longed to see. So mat- 
ters went on fora week. My birds grew fat 
and friendly and I had already begun to figure 
on means of transportation, when, in an un- 
lucky moment I discovered a hawk’s nest in 
the topmost boughs of a gigantic pine. For 
three days I tried to find out whether that nest 
contained eggs or young birds. On the morn- 
ing of the fourth day my curiosity was satis- 
fied. The young birds showed themselves at 
the edge of the nest and I had only to wait for 
the parents to fly away for food to secure my 
trophies. That soon happened. Up I climbed 
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and was within five feet of the nest before 
anything occurred to mar my _ happiness. 
Then a shadow fell across my face. I looked 
up. The mother bird was circling just above 
my head and her cries soon brought the male 
bird to her assistance. They were no sparrow 
hawks, but the great ‘ Western Redtail” 
(Buteo borealis calurus). Of course they fought 
and the young birds, at that time as large as 
barn-yard fowls, fought also. The male bird 
hit me on the back of the head with his wings; 
the female struck at my face with her taloons 
and the two young birds lay on their backs and 
screamed and kicked. Before I had their feet 
secured and was ready to descend my arms 


from elbows to fingers were a solid mass of 


bleeding scratches and deep cuts. 

The male bird did not follow after I got on 
my horse to return to camp but the female 
sailed above me for five miles and not only 
that, but every day she would visit the aviary 


when she thought no one saw her and one of 


these visits resulted in her sudden death. 
When the young hawks were putin the aviary, 
the grouse and owls shrank to the farthest 
corner and the hawks were masters of the 
cage, They continued to grow wilder and 
more bloodthirsty, flying furiously at me every 
time T brought them food and sticking my 
wrists with their claws. 

The diet of my pets was varied. The grouse 
had soaksd bread and berries, the hawks fish 
heads and offal while the owls would eat any- 
thing. One morning as I rode away I noticed 
that the hawks seemed more meek than usual 
and I thought it would be a good time to 
secure another pair of birds. I returned to 
camp about 3 o’clock. Alas, for my plans and 
hopes! With chattering beaks the owls 
cronched in one corner. The hawks, with 
bloody breasts and claws, were taking their 
regular siesta and a few gray feathers marked 
the remains of the dusky grouse. If I have 
any regret for the subsequent proceedings, 
it is because the Buteos never could under- 
stand why they were executed. The team- 
ster loaned me his pipe, black and foul with 
nicotine. A little of the nicotine I scraped 
upon my knife, caught Mr, Hawk by the 
throat, forced open his bill and drew the knife 
blade across his tongue. He swallowed about 
two grains of the poison, Then I took out my 
watch and noted results. In twenty seconds 
there was terrible nausea, the first that I had 
ever seen manifested by a bird. In thirty-five 
seconds the fluttering of the heart was plainly 
visible; the bird gasped terribly and the mus- 
cles twitched involuntarily. In fifty seconds 
the bird fell on his back with glazed eyes and, 


I believe, unconscious, and in seventy-five sec- 
onds he was dead. His mate traveled the 
same road, Then I examined the viscera to- 
notice the physiological eftects of the nicotine. 
This done, the skins were annointed with arsen- 
ical soap and placed in the same box with that 
of their mother, the three being subsequently 
made up into a very pretty group by some 
eastern taxidermist. 

That night the owls, true to their instincts, 
burrowed under the willow stockade and I 
never saw them again. Thus ended my exper- 
lence as a collector of live birds. The fates. 
were unpropitious and, at my suggestion, we 
packed our traps and the next morning were 
en route for the National Park. 


CLASSICAL CULTURE 
In Relation to Church Principles, 


PHILIOS. 

Parr iil, 
should clearly define what it 
the words, classical culture, 
since they are words seldom used by our 
Church writers, and referring as they do to 
what hes outside the distinctive principles of 
church teaching, it may appear to some that 
we are undertaking a work of supererogation, 

By classical culture we mean the culture 
attainable, first, by a careful study of the best 
results of human learning as exhibited in the 
languages and literatures of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans; and secondly, by a study of the 
literatures of modern Europe and America. 
Greek and Latin are called classical languages, 
that is, languages in the first class of all lan- 
guages; but we may with equal propriety 
speak of modern classics, as when we refer to 
the standard authors in English, French and 
German. 

In regard to the ancient classics, these are 
called Littere Humaniores, that is, the “litera- 
ture of humanity;” in the Scotch universities 
they are called the Humanities, for the reason 
that they bring before us the study of the Jan- 
guage, the mind, yea, the very intellectual life 
and character of the noblest specimens of ciy- 
ilized humanity. There are some prejudices 
against classical culture; it is supposed to tos- 
ter the pride of the human intellect, and to 
concern itself too supremely with what is lack- 
ing in practical force in this all-practical age. 
Greek and Latin are dead languages, “let the 
dead bury their dead,” The ancients studied 


It is proper we 
is we mean by 
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nature for themselves, let us do the same; give 
place and time for modern science, let us wor- 
ship at the shrine of utility only, chanting the 
praises of geology, zoology, mineralogy, and 
all the other earthly ologies of this science 
period, not forgetting the wondrous greatness 
of dollarology. 

But Greek and Latin can in no true sense 
be called dead languages. Some few years ago 
the American minister visited one of the Eng- 
lish universities, and in a speech of remarkable 
power he said, ‘‘It seems to me that what one 
feels always when brought into contact with 
any work of Grecian hands or any production 
of Grecian brains, is its powerful vitality, and by 
powerful vitality I do not mean simply the life 
which it has in itself, but I mean the vitality 
which it communicates.” 

The words we have italicized in this quota- 
tion from Mr. Lowell’s speech may very justly 
be said to express the philosophic value and 
greatness of all classic literature, ancient or 
modern, human or divine. The letter may be 
dead, for “the letter killeth, but the spirit giv- 
eth life” Yes! The grand old Hebrew as a 
spoken language is dead, yet is it not simply 
and sublimely true that Hebrew literature 
feeds the religious life of millions today? From 
Moses tou Malachi we have history, prophecy 
and song, and all along the lines of these 
divinely classic writers there is the breath of 
life, a vitality which communicates itself to 
every earnest student. 

Yes! yes! Classic Greek is dead as spoken 
by the eloquent tongue of Demosthenes, or as 
written in the philosophic {rhythm of the 
academic Plato. But Grecian thought is 
vital, it is a dominant force today in England, 
France and Germany, and it shapes and colors 
the cultured life of the great republic of 
America, 

So, the language of the Greek Testament 1s 
dead in its spoken letter, but it is a treasury 
divine of living truths that shine with an un- 


dimmed brilliancy after eighteen centuries of 


spiritual radiation. As to the question, Science 
versus Classics, we may ask what science in this 
world has or can have higher claims than the 
science of human thought? And are not the 
best literatures the temples for the indwelling 
of thought? None better than our classical 
scientists know the value of those services 
which the classics have rendered to science. 
There need he no conflict therefore, and there 
should be no prejudices, and it is certainly high 
time for all narrownss to vanish. It is a state- 
ment in Hebrew literature that ‘the liberal 
man deviseth liberal things.” It is no fault of 
literature, therefore, that we have not liberal 


things today—since liberalism was so well de- 
fined some three thousand years ago, One 
may certainly find thoughts in a cabinet of 
curious fossils, and even smell them in a well- 
stocked chemical laboratory, but do such 
thoughts move so profoundly the depths of 
human emotion as the study of Moses, Homer, 
Isaiah, St. Paul, Virgil, Dante, Shakespere, 
Milton, Longfellow or Tennyson ? 

For the present we confine ourselves to what 
in the educational world are called the classics, 
beginning with Greek. The Brigham Young 
Academy opened this year with a full classical 
course. Those students who have entered 
upon the study of Greek have done so with a 
manifest purpose to share the distinctive ad- 
vantages which such a study affords them. A 
first advantage may be said to be that of en- 
abling the student more adequately to under- 
stand his English, as a very large and growing 
proportion of our words are derived and com- 
pounded trom the language of ancient Greece. 
This is notably the case in theological. and sci- 
entific terms. Theology itselt is from theos, 
God, and logos, a discourse, a word—a dis- 
course about God. Astronomy, the science of 
the stars, is made up ot Astron, a star, and 
nomos, Which means a law—the law of the stars. 
Telegragh is from tele, end and grapho, I write— 
so that Telegraphy is writing from end to end. 
Photographs is from phos, light, and grapho, I 
write, so photogyaphy is really writing by 
light. Apostle is from the Greek word apostolos, 
which means, one sent. Such examples 
abound. 

A second advantage is that the Greek gives 


the student a key to the richest treasury of 
literature known to the civilized world, It is 
the language of a literature, which more than 
any other has influenced the political, social 
and religious life of modern days. “It is in 
Greek histories,” writes Professor Jebb, “that 
we read some of the political lessons most de- 
cidedly useful for our own time. In Greek 
literature we find not only the greatest and 
grandest of all literature, but the fountain 
head of all European literature. Almost every 
type of literature was the actual creation of 
Greek genius, which perfected what it created; 
and even to this day the Greek treatises on 
ethics, logic and geometry, are still unrivalled 
as masterpieces and models, and still bear fruit 
in abundance, to the gain and glory of the 
human intellect wherever it is cultivated.” 
This last statement of Professor Jebb, points 
to a third advantage springing from the study 
of Greek—namely that of its disciplinary effect 
on the training of the mental capacities. In 
this respect it is an eflicient instrument, for 
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“more than any other language,” says Dr, 
Leary, ‘Greek possesses all the requisite 
qualities to educate all the faculties of some 
minds, and some of the faculties of all minds.” 
It was said of old, that if the gods came down 
on earth and spoke the language of man their 
speech would be Greek, for no other speech 
could more approach the divine. 

These are some of the reasons, and are of 
themselves of sufficient force to induce tens of 
thousands of European and American students 
to apply themselves to the study of the Greek 
language. Our Utah students and the B. Y. 
Academy students in particular will grow to 
this wider culture also—they will climb the 
classic heights, and listen to the music 
Grecian songs. And yet not even the wisdom 
of Greeks shall make them wise, if they loose 
their hold of the iron rod. The tree of 
knowledge flourished in the academic gardens 


of ancient Athens—and today it yields its 
fruits for the intellectual life of young 
America, Then wherefore did the Athenians 


droop and die. and perish forlack of know!l- 
edge?—they had a wisdom, yet they were not 
wise unto salvation. The fruit they plucked 


from their tree that grew, was not the fruit of 


eternal life—‘For this is life eternal that 
they might know Thee the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” This is 
the knowledge of the tree the fruit of which is 
white, exceeding the whiteness of earthly 
science and which fills the soul with exceeding 
joy. To know what the human mind has 
done in its best days and in its greatest strength 
whether in Athens or in Rome is to know how 
utterly futile man’s best must ever be without 
the guidance of revelation. 

Rejoice then, young men, and let the daugh- 
ters of Zion sing for joy, that truth in its 
purity is known to you. And let all the fruits 
of knowledge which you may gather, be 
proved and tried by the fruit of that tree 
which Nephi saw. You are in the “large and 
spacious field”—Take the counsel of the 
learned Paul to his classic student, Timothy— 
‘“* Neglect not the gift that isin thee. * * * 
Meditate upon these things. ‘ Give 
attendance to reading.” And so Nephi would 
counsel—‘Grasp firmly the iron rod and thou 
shalt reach in safety the tree of life.” 


The wet weather is here, and with it mud, 
mud, mud. Why not petition the city council 
to gravel the road-crossings near here? A few 
loads of gravel spread on the paths from the 
corners to the building would be better than 
six inches of mud to wade through. 


of 


OBSTACLE TO TRUTH. 


Gh Ps 


Enquiries after truth have one peculiar com- 
mendation above all other designs in that they 
propose to gratify the most noble faculty of 
the soul and that they tend to promote the 
highest perfection of the rational being. The 
most laudable search after truth now is merely 
an attempt to gather ap the scattered frag- 
ments of what was once an entire fabric—the 
recovery of priceless jewels which have been 
lost in the shipwreck of human nature. 

The saying of Plato, that ‘all knowledge is 
rememberance and all ignorance forgetfulness” 
is an undoubted truism, it by forgetfulness he 
meant the loss, and by remembrance the re- 
covery of a conception of those things which 
the mind of man once possessed in its pure 
and primitive state. 

If we take a view of man’s knowledge as it 
affects his fellow creatures, we find that those 
things were so well known to him on his first 
creation, that he did not need to go to college 
to gather his conceptions of them. 

And trom this knowledge proceeded the 
power to give the various creatures those 
peculiar names so expressive of their several 
natures. 

But we need not go so far back as the first 
man to evince the knowledge of truth to be 
the most perfect attribute of the human soul; 
for amongst the ruins of human nature we 
find at least one people capable of discerning 
so much beauty in the face of truth, that 
were any to ask what they find so attractive in 
their religion, they would answer as Aristotle 
once did That isa question of one who never 
saw it.” 

So pleasing indeed is the enquiry and so 
satisfactory the finding of truth after the 
search, that the relish of it far exceeds the 
greatest Epicurism of an Apicius or the most 
costly and Juxurious entertainment of a Cleo- 
patra; and there are certainly no persons 
better deserving the name of man than those 
who allow their reason full liberty and who 
cannot patiently suffer the imprisonment. of 
their intellects in a dungeon of ignorance, 

A question may here very naturally arise : 
If the desire for truth be so natural and_ its 
acquirement so congenial to human nature, 
whence comes it that the world is so overrun 
with ignorance and error? This is unfortun- 
ately true, but we must consider that there is 
an intermediate state between the former 
acquaintance of truth and the reversal of it, in 
which al! those remaining characters of mutual 
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knowledge are sunk so deep that it requires a 
new fire to be kindled to render again legible 
those latent if not lost figures. “And when 


the fire has been kindled fnere Is not so close | 


an embrace between a magnet and a needle as 
there is between the understanding and re- 
vealed truth. 

It is assuredly sad to reftect that there are 
but few souls in this degenerate age which 
awaken out of the lethargy which surrounds 
them. The vast majority are evidently so 
pleased with their sleep that they are lothe to 
disturb their rest; and set a higher price upon 

a lazy ignorance ‘than upon a restless know)- 
‘Se 

And even among those whose souls are, as 
it were, between sleeping and waking, what 
by reason of the confusion in their minds, the 
dimness of their vision, and the hovering un- 
certain light they are left to judge by, there 
are tew indeed who are capable of distinguish- 
ing between a mere phantasm and real truth. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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LOCALS. 


Our school still grows. There are now 570 
names enrolled. There will no doubt be 800 
or more after the holidays. 


It is reported that a Normal Sunday School 
will be organized in the academy in the near 
future. Another step forward. 


Miss Maeser is laboring hard for 
Musicale to be given next week. . It will 
doubt be a very grand affair. The prog 
we publish elsewhere in this issue. 


her 
no 
ram 


A normal music class is just what we have 
been looking for, and it is here. Prof. Giles 
will give lessons to the students relative to their 
special work, so that they may be able to teach 
music in their schools, 


Judging from the immense quantity of Rub- 
ber Goods received by Irvine and Barney, 
they certainly must do an enormous business. 
In that line alone they have received over 250 
cases, and the end is not yet. 


We are pleased to note the improvement in 
the manner of marching to and from devo- 
tional exercises. Still, some do not seem to 
know that the left foot takes the accent. It 
doesn’t look well to any who are at all critical 
to see the right foot marking the musical 
accent, 


You should eall in and see the fine line of win- 
ter cloaks at S. S. Jones’. He carries a splendid 
stock of ladies’ dress goods, with as reasonable 
prices as any other house in the city. Says he, 
‘““Come in and see if we can not please you. 3 


We are pleased to correct an error in the 
locals of our Jast issue. It is there stated that 
Provo schools carried off two prizes at the late 
fair, when, we are informed by one of the 
teachers, they won seven, mostly in the 
primary grade. 


One more very pleasing feature of the acad- 
emy is the organization of a class in Delsarte 
and Klocution, under the tutilage of Miss Bab- 
cock, The class numbers about one hundred, 
reciting in two parts once each week. Great 
interest is manifested by the members. 


There are a great many students “ keeping 
house” this year. To these we call attention 
to the fact that Boshard’s s grocery is the place 
to get your Provisions. They are very oblig- 
ing to students and are willing to give you the 
best articles and the best prices of the market. 


The Provo schools were not behind on 
Columbus Day. Very creditable exercises 
were rendered at the Tabernacle by the com- 
bined schools of the city, after which they 
marched through the street, ‘finally stopping at 
the bank corner where three cheers were given 
to our grand old flag. 


At the academy the great discoverer of this 
land was not forgotten. At eleven o’clock the 
departments assembled in the library and sang 
‘“America.”? An historical reading was given 
by Miss Irena Mendenhall, a speech by H. M. 
Warner, sentiments by Miss Estelle Neff and 
Guy Wilson, after w hich the school sang “The 
Star Spangled Banner. 


The curator acknowledges with thanks the 
receipt of the following specimens for the B. 
Y. A. museum: Quarternary fossil, donor, 
Third Grade Preparatory School; Tertiary fos- 


sil (Bridger cocene), donor, George A. Day; 
Aoolites from American Fork cave, donor, 
Miss Bullock; skin of Storeria dekayi, donor, 


John C. Swenson. 

Our military department is not represented 
as well as last year, but will no doubt be greatly 
augmented ere the year closes. The companies 
will soon be out in new uniform, we are told, 
Those especially who did not take the drill last 
year should avail themselves of this privilege, 
not only of gaining a dignified military bear- 
ing, but of becoming acquainted with military } 
tactics. 
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A very commendable and interesting feature 
of our general theology meetings is the intro- 
duction of Bible stories. This should be the 
work of the younger members of the school, 
not only giving anche a chance to gain inform: 
ation, but it will instruct older minds. Why 
not alee introduce Book of Mormon stories? 
They will be just as interesting. A well mod- 
ernized story from either of these books be- 
comes a very interesting theme for any person. 

A musical conservatory is now established 
in the academy 
Prot. Giles and Miss Otille Maeser. 
Lillian Roberts will give special lessons in 
voice culture, and Miss Edith Beck instru- 
mental. Other specialists will be secured as 
fast as practicable, so that the musical depart- 
ment bids fair io hold front rank with the 
courses of instruction ofttered in this institu- 
tion. 


Students in commercial law claim that their 
teacher does not practice what he preaches. 
The difficulty is this: in explaining the princi- 
ples of contracts, agencies, partnerships and 
corporations, he concluded by saying that of all 

“ships’’ he cousidered “partnerships” the poor- 
est toenterin. His sincerity was proven when 
two days later he made a trip to Manti to en- 
gage a partner for the new firm of L. E, Eg- 
gertsen & Co. We wish them a lively trade, 
large dividends, and all the happiness due to 
mortals this side of the unknown. 


Many of the students, and some of the 
teachers attended the Columbian Festival in 
Salt Lake City. The waving of 2000 flags by 
as mnatiy children while singing “Hail Colum- 
bia,” “America” and “The Star Spangled 
Banner’ was a sight to fill with pride the 
heart of every citizen ot this land. The orig- 
inal poem recited by O. F. Whitney, deserves 
more than a few words of praise,a noble and 
exalted spirit pervades it throughout, and 
places it among the classic pieces of the day. 


Miss 


Give us, O give us the man who sings at his 
work! Be his occupation what it may, he is 
equal to any of these who follow the same 
pursuit in silent sullenness. He will do more 


in the same time, he will do it better, he will 
persevere longer. One is scarcely sensible of 
fatigue, while he marches to musie. The 


very stars are said to make harmony as they 
revolve in their spheres. Wondrous the 
strength of cheerfulness, altogether past cal- 
culation its powers of endurance. Efforts to 


is 


be permanently useful, must be uniformly 
joyous, a spirit of all sunshine, graceful from 
very gladness, beautiful because  bright.— 
Carlyle 
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WAGONS, BUGGIES AND FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
Sewing “Machines, Groceries and Notions, 


—————— 


w. He GRAY. & CO. 


White 


CLUFF & ScorTr 
“THE BARBERS.” 


Under Provo Commercial and Savings Bank, 


PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


FARRER BROS. & CO. 


Carry A Full Assortment of 


LADIES’, MISSES’ and GENT’S SHOES, 
"DRESS GOODS AND TRIMMINGS. 


—<—>— 
.Special Rates to Geachers and Students. 
4th and J Streets, Provo. 
R. D. SUTTON, 


Western Unio _ Proprietor. 
meets. BAPDEP SOD. 


Irvine & Barney. 


First-Class Work Guaranteed at Living Prices. 
ea % 


PRovo ({ROGERY, « 


JR oe Manager 


We fabor Uneeasingly for 
. The Trade. .. ee e 3 . 


Matec) Bie 


HATHENBRUCK 


WE ‘STUDY TO PLEASE! 


And our Beautiful Line of 


Dress Goods, Trimmings, Underwear & Hosiery == 
WILL SURELY PLEASE YOU, 


pleadeuarters for Ladies’ Cloaks and Wraps,| » | 


Gent’s Clothing, Furnishings, Boots and 
Shoes at very reasonable rates. 


Ss. S. JONES & Co. 


4 WH FF. D. D. Bs 


Graduate of the University of Daca 


PROUO ITY. 


ETERSON, 


MERCHANT- 
T aitor. 


St STU DENTS! 1 PATRONIZE | 


[Drove Steam | aundry. aundry. 
Bundles Called For and Delivered. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


UNION BLOGK 


ee UTAH. 


"RCADEMY STUDENTS. 


, Don’t get a hand-me-down suit when you can c 
get one manufactured in Prove at the — a 


Provo Co-op. Cloth ng Dep ; : 


Call and examine our one and we wih give you @ ‘lesson in it 
interest and discount, 


KASD DY $@ TCHEN 


== FRESH CANDIES MADE DAILY: = 
OYSTERS 


SERVED IN ALA: STYLES. 


UNION PRGIFIG 


RAILWAY. , 


Shortest, Quickest and Best® 


LINE TO ALL POINTS 
North, South, East and West. ; 
EQUIPMENT SECOND T0 NONE” %¢f,. 
Trains Leave’ Prone as Follows: 


oa train for Salt Lake at 7:55 a.m. 
4:10 p. m 
ba Passenger train for South wt 9:40 a. m. ond 
6:40 p. m. | 


‘ ren pours om re . 
CACHE VALLEY BRANCH 


Take the 7:55 a. m. train out 4 Provo ‘arriving 
same day at Logan at 3 p. m. : 


G. W. CRAIG, - “sG@ENT 
For ag Time Tables. avs, Ble, call ad 
UNION PACIFIC TICKET 
OFFICE, PROVO, i 
Eh. LOWAX, pF. RURLEY, 
imem, P. & T. -_ Go. hat. ene 


B. DICKENSON, 
Ast. Gen] Mer. 


